ANTHONY   EDEN

' I do not think,' Cummings adds, * that Mr. Eden has any
present intention of moving outside the Party sphere and
taking all those larger responsibilities to which Mr. Lloyd
George referred. The future wa.s uncertain. None could say
what effect the course of events may have on Mr. Eden's ap-
proach to politics in the coming months.'

The riddle is still unsolved. In the tremendous months
since that crowded, enthusiastic meeting, Eden looks litde
more than one of Hitler's minor victims. For 1938 has been
the Fuhrer's year. Ten million Germans have been incorpor-
ated in the Reich and no blow has been struck. The Caesar
of the bloodless wars has conquered.

For weeks Eden made no statement and no move. He was
playing tennis on the Riviera; offers of directorships were
being received in batches and being resolutely refused in spite
of the considerable financial loss involved in becoming once
again a back-bench M.P.

By the time he addressed the famous St. George's Society,
Austria was deleted from the map and Schuschnigg on his
way to Dachau. Eden used the occasion to speak of the need
for a united nation and for his belief in democratic ideals.
By the time he was once again talking politics to his con-
stituents in Leamington, the nameless terror of soth May
had passed like a cloud. Eden used the occasion to declare
that Britain was not decadent. Immediate interest in what
Eden had to say was receding.

He had rejected the obvious challenge and was engaged in
what farmers sometimes call a policy of * double digging',
sensing that time was on his side. Baldwin still regarded
him as heir to the throne. Baldwin's blue pencil was still
.available. The procedure was apparently:

i. Stress the need for national unity.